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PREFACE 

P ARI S vu par un J aponais ! La chose, apparemment, 
estpiquante On se prepare a voir denier to ute une 
suite de Kakemonos multicolores oil la Butte 
Montmartre eleve ses pentes comme le cone du Fushi- 
yama, ou les jolies parisiennes, mi-v6tues, se baignent, 
s’essuient, se peignent, devant leur miroir comme les ex- 
quises mousmes d’O Utamaro, ou les bateaux-mouches 
glissent silencieusement sur la Seine, leurs lanternes 
allumees dans la nuit, ainsi que les bateaux de fleurs dans 
les nodlurnes charrnants d’Hiroshigh^. 

Vous n’y etes pas, ou, du moins, vous n’y ^tes plus. 
M.Yoshio Markino nous detrompe. C'est que les temps 
sont bien changes. Un abime s6pare le Japon d’aujour- 
d’hui du Japon d’hier, et il n’y a plus grand’chose de 
commun entre un peintre japonais de 1908 et un peintre 
japonais de 1878 ou meme de 1888. Une simple petite 
revolution, une de ces revolutions comme en ont tant 
connu la France, et aussi I’Angleterre, mais une revolu- 
tion unique dans I’histoire du monde par ses resultats, a 
fait passer tout d’un coup, sans transition, sans prepara- 
tion, cette nation de la feodalit^ du Moyen-Age a la vie 
constitutionelle et parlementaire des Etatsdemocratiques 
les plus avances. 

Ne vous repr^s£htez done plus les routes de Tokio 
encombrees par les corteges magnifiques des Daim'ios 
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venant porter pcriodiquement leurs hommages de vas- 
salite au Shogoun, ce puissant maire du palais qui avait, 
depuis trois siecles, elimin^ le Mikado; n’imaginez plus 
Ics Samourai partant en guerre sur leurs petits chevaux 
intr«^pides, aux longues crini^res flottantes tressees de 
soie et d’or, la tete casquee de quelque masque terrible, 
le torse d^fendu par une carapace aux lames de laque 
noire, et qui ofFraient I’asped fantastique de gigantesques 
crustaces infernaux. Ne comptez plus voir glisser avec 
une gricc mysterieuse et une ctrangc majestd, entre leurs 
cloisons de papier immacul^, ainsi que nous les depeint 
Pierre Loti, les dames d’honneur de I’lmp^ratrice, im- 
passibles dans leurs dalmatiques rigides blasonn6es de 
deufs eclatantes. 

Fini le Japon des Shiounsho,des Kiyonaga,desToyo- 
kouni! Fbi le Japon des geishas et des mousm^s, le 
Japon de Madame Prune et de Madame Chrysanth^me! 
Le sifflet strident des locomotives dechire Fair sur les 
longues routessillonn^esde rails. Les belles armes d’acier 
doux, gras et lourd, damasquin6 d’or, aux gardes de fer 
minuticusement fouilldes en petites sculptures merveill- 
cuscs, sont remis^es dans les musees, comme des choses 
cxotiques et lointaines. Elies sont remplac^es par les 
petits fusils k r^p^tition, les mitrailleuses et les pieces 
d’artillerie de tout calibre, Au lieu de bateaux de fleurs 
dans les anses, en avant des ports sont rangfe a Fancre les 
hauts cuirasses et les petits torpilleurs qui ont fait naguere 
leurs preuves centre une grande puissance de FOccident. 
Les belles dames d’honneur se font Iwbiller, h^las 1 par 
les couturi^rcs et les modistes de la Rue de la Paix. Et 
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preface 

tf’cinerc par i-plats. I*** Japsnais il’siiitrefoiscrinnaiwaient 
hjfn k pcrspe^yvc !ir>e«re qui diminue ki proportiow 
dci objcss suirafit k distMcc, mais ils nc conriaijiiierji 
pas la pcrsipcdtuT acricnne qui f'Hstrit->U'C k-s plani k leur 
place. 

Toutr autre r.^t b cfinceptiou gri-co-latiuc. Nous 
V'oyoiis par le frlicf, nous tradu.ii«'>tis par <;« qu'oii appclic 
k- c‘t’st-a“d«rt; CJ 1 esprtmant k jeu dc la lutntert; 
ct de fonibrc sur Ics MilUes cf k$ reniranta d« corps. 
Nous cttwid^rons Ics itres et ks ohjeta aimi sous kur 
tmisieme dimension ; cclk* de i epaisscur ; nous ckcrcbims 
a ctablir leun volumes dans !e» profondeurs 4e Tespace, 
nous news appliqmmi k ks faire toamcr, ct nous nows 
pr^ocewpons tnfime de icnir compte dc cc» couches tic 
I’etpacc, dt* cci ina^sacs tiuides dc r»tmt*5pMrc dans k»- 
quclksi $e kindent ks contour* ct I'atknucnt leu tons. 

Passer d'unc mi^thcxit* k i auirc cktait done »umi potir 
IVsih^tiquc j 3 |>onaise unc revolution veritable t^u’on 
rssaic tie se hgurer, p«r exempk, HokWi dcvcmi C'ortst! 

P'armi Ics artistes JajK>ttais, Ics on», rctardataircs inti- 
penitent!!, out ptTiisk dans k vidlk manierc clkrc 
ancctres,rcj>ctant sur h «>ie ou k papier, soit les animau* 
Muvages ou donicstitjucs, soit ks paysages,soit ks $c^n« 
dc la vie popukirc, soil ks victlles kgcndcs bKale*. 
D’autrrs ont roarche avec plus ou moins d’ho^itation, 
plu* ou moins tie kmerttc, dans la voic dc« iiwfcthodes 
curopfeennes. 

1^8 r&ultats obicnus jusqu’a ce jour avaient pw dormer 
tpielque inquktwk ««r le sweeps de ces brasquet tra»*- 
fttrraations. Mais e’etait augurer i tort d*wn« race •» in- 
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par ce icjour ou ce stage en Aiiitrique que debute ia 
jeyncssc studscuse tin japen. Lcur esprit, avide dc non- 
veaut^s, j est «iduit peut*eire par tout ce que la civilisa- 
tion ocx’ickrstak rev^t, dans ce pays, a’cxag(lrations 
coloicalcs. Car ces petits artisans industrieux ne voient 
plus que par immemes usings, ccs incomparables virtuoscs 
du travail inanuel ne r^vent plus que du labeur auto- 
rnatique de la machine, II y a aussi cc fait, que i’acc^s des 
nouveau.* coistineiits est plus facile ctqdusproche. Quoi- 
qu’il c-o soil, M, Yoshio Markino paitit pour I’Am^riquc 
a fige cic quuizc ans, et e’est E qu’il prit contad avec le 
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organiqua e*t cc qui cntrcticnt k pitjs la Rf‘?«talgie cies 
pays quittes, Nul n'a pu tradiiHC «sc'orc, si ce par 
Ic prcfctjgc in*sitii-»ans rfcs rnoM, la tiatwrc parijculkre <!e 
ces sensatiijfis TOlJiiks, IVIais, cn i'« qui a^nctiriir ia 
kur, cfik’ dc Lon.'Jrw ti fdlc ck Pari* .mi «!S«' 
rcFfcclivcincnt dans dct ikua grands 'magn-'.lcris 

tic ta lumicrc et de rat,m'fs<spbi!rc •-‘I’M.rtM'r ct Cisrot. 

L’tin trtduit, par la sortcllcrk ebinnifearrie d« *a paktrc 
.fimtastiqucja grande tantafemagork dc« lironillards rirtnsr- 
sltres et d«s fornecs dc la TamsK. L autre, par let en- 
chantements tic #a brossc fincment attendric, a fixi 
Patmwphere delicate dans laqucllc k cMr »ki! jmriikn 
scmblc criiouswjr ses tiardt. 

M, Yosbio Markino, .naturclkineni, n’a pens^ ni k 
I'aiitre dc ccs maltres. ll a expriiik l. 4 »dlr« ct 
Paris commt il let a ct nn peu enmme il a aink ki 
voir. 

Ce qa’il a aimi dans Paris, en efkt, ce n’est pas k 
franchc dark d« la lumkre diurnc. Il .ne partage pai k 

t acMon dcs impressionnistc* k idleil do gfaridjoiir. 

on idiosyiicrask |ajM:)nai« a|>j,«rait. Ftb d’on pays rntri" 
time aoa cbtes profondement decouples, plus cncofc, 
certes, que i’Angkrcrrc, pys dc brumes, dc fjoages ct de 
pluies, M. Markino a gard^ k goilt ties edirts voikstdes 
brouilkrds, d«i cr^puscuks, dcs heore* vagucs “ entre 
chkn €t loop,’' ct surtout ties ncsSiarneji. ("'cst la. Seine 
avfc Ic miroiteincnt dcs eaux et ia nioirc lurtvincose .qu'f 
des«»cnt ks ktitepjcsdes batcaoX'-omatlms, ksTtiikrbs 
»vcc h itersiie^tive de I'Olklisquc et dc TArc 4cTri,o:iiiph.c 
dans la |»urprc ctnbru.mcc do isoir, I’ Are dc TEtoik loi* 






cjij’i! aura chcnsi. S’il s’mstallc Place S. Sulpice, aii lieu 
dc 8C lais^er cm<Hiv<>ir par la facade grandiose dc !’(§glise 
•:»u par la majtstc architedurale de li fbntairjc qui porre 
Ics is-tafucs dcf! quafre grands prtdats de France, e’est un 
‘Simple dt-r.«l dc ccite fontairie avee un coin dc cettc 
place qu’d choisiradans fombre de la nuil : un ties lions 
accroupi'i en face ti’un reverl>cre qui Icckirc vivement. 
De Taugusic silhouette de la Madeleine, qui dresse scs 
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diarmc, Cc Itffc tn pUjs<, pnir noti* cofniTic. 

un j'H’fit ^%Tn«*went qu'sl fM»t pasi iniiiffpfcut 

tic notcr,car ll css wn tks premiers dtcumeiyts inri v3»lls:s:i 
la piine rf'i^tre retcnus pour ijxer, ilans rhtsJoirc' »lc I art 
i-apjiials, Ic |)©int dc depart d'utu* t^volutson noavtlfc. 

L'tONCi: BfKi!OITt 
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I N fuEiC I wm'i:- hfilt '»-'t -t 

ofthc V> i'y -itn r ;tu 

iuitsi?!!!;; thi •!'.*' liEitil I ?.t ’SiU^ i;tl *,?;;• ^ 

fcKhv i'Uivv ns'-rf hin,; !.•<■,’* a '* ■ 

mv '< It" 

lilt ...((<■! !'i' Hk: Ill' .ilii'i 

lifJstly 1 llu; sksp;tu. b ;«!':! TtMi t<!E I’.s. s'- 

;tsui »mkc: ’-lull, hs's tiun'r.*' I I'UeI nu I-,' 

IniS, tl’.c i iSfriiEil rnt* ,4U';«y,an!l tn s-tghs lu-Ans 

f,!rnt‘ I niybck'sn Ikin'.,, ! J'ny,y<:U 

U-!t lU; it' ii ’,.,CE 4 W,^!:er ivas put an U-;f troJi I f"?-t 

rtra!s;.*i' .thr -rf.nyi'i: jli^’ ',-,tr.rri'yc I’U'Jiiuspn 

the 'dtr.iiU'tC ' i kt' lattf! IVk'H I h/ ,!?iUK:‘. 

IricT'idship w:t.l's Eit i '-tjEii',,' j.,. wofr. tha ''ify 

tie«t Mv tirs'd cry " VV h",,. -I’litif,'*!. 

hut who J?*"’'' p.-iUlt Pul'lN?'* ,l!'» i.AWilioi'i 'id iilpf.'l t’i 

>jr<; mv'‘!lEtsi.'d iaun i!idc:MTs!!.'ih!f pri'y i^inch litt'-d 

v'l'ti.'SS, ''EtiiiU' ti'E'ini ivl'jit ’W!,'ih !’"• rr,i5,\ t,iu, t,.. . 

jaifsl tiit’iii, while in I’.i;*". wt' yx insny 

tul th'.’v tlii” <u,dii >.,<? > you (..in si(*j,'3 ff'Eiiiy '.'ts 

yaiir }j.i!ctSi>, il-;n,vev!,;r,’hs.'' ttfs4 

’ irovcditiit'ii'rti, the MCt; Ikiru i,;, ti„.pi:int 



AN IAv.;\Y ON PARIS 

I ii.i . 1' '.‘.u-frd !ii.i’‘v ;i 'Jirfi: of |Mprr- 
!!!•/ awav thr hah-rinislit'd a'i'ain and a; 

I tl'iiiA Idiri'. ?■ Srminins, vSiiie Lcjiuion is inasi 
Wheiit'vtT I c >.■?)■) I’;'. rc I’ari.-, wnh London, those 
f jco !•?«;■■ ru'd (.'arricft', come into my 

Oeticrallv, thi'se .irti-.f ■■ [‘.liMtt'd suhjcri's quite othf 
t-.vA-'fn'Cap(.:-, hiit tiudr colninii):^ and handlui;,' re| 
we!! \hv of tlndr own towns respecU 

rciiind V, W.ve;, ior i/nidon, and Carri^jre for Pa 
’ri'i)'- vwts ijw iiri't 14 reat th.Hige of scene since 
!i!ed m- iiu- tc-ls-.in^ an airfist. i was vv-'iri 
'■.■•.In'i ii'o.Hcd lie prcitcr — loss or gain. I knew tha 
u .\aa auny rsew Is .-ons situ'c I went to Paris, hul 
■'-ainc litnc ! S'dt that f had mi'-scd many things ii 
don, Thi' ig.;' coulfl uot !)c solvcd i.intil I cam 
to London; Hicn i re.di'scsi th.it I had gained so 
pr.iiJnMily will) no io--. at all. 

1 niie.t ■u'i!dt".s fl'Kit ftv'. art .1- as inv fieal 
i'ercd terrih'-'. for t;';c hr:.; two months or so in 
Wficn f ici'ised dc/rr, ! v.'wu to a liotel in Boi, 
Almilrarns i did. ’s.r hke it. i couiti not stjq 
tnore linrc wr-'icn 1 removed to a f'cnsiun 
•amc dj .?■)>. *, li vcrv tiling w.c-- nt a quite diflcrer 
Irmn dog.,, ;'. I hc'.'.ni lo in.' dow rduni 

truij'k 1 am id.;,' ;> ia* vlc' lj ithv.i-.s prchrs iht 

wi,-‘W hi' h.. o:.'. .'di ; s'3 4. i"d‘ cry 1 wouh.l go 

vo'ii .1 rni’-'i.ds'U; hc.ir!, isrui pcss thcwh.iic mighf 
ccndJ 1 ;ms - fc;; under ti’.is 

tm;! ' "Mic j'i.: vl m-irrurr.; a !kmv\ houlacliccamcgiii 
quih.- tc'.ri} i’i?r tlu- work. In th-e 'none pension thei 
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AN ESSAY ON PARIS 

As the days were passing by, I began to observe many 
things in Paris. I noticed some most hideous sights-*— 
those so-called “ Bohemians.” Being clad in dirty rags, 
and decorating themselves with all sorts of dust, they 
look exaftly like Egyptian mummies. Are they poets ? 
Are they artists? Are they too poor to keep themselves 
a little neater? Poets or artists are generally poor, as I am 
myself, but we can be neat without any more expense 
than it costs to be dirty. I thinksomeof those Bohemians 
are the most conceited people in this world — far more 
conceited than those people who follow after the latest 
fashions. I know they have great ambitions to be looked 
upon as quelqu'un. If they are artists, why don’t they 
become “somebody” by their own art? If they are 
poets, why don’t they become quelqu'un with their own 
poems ? Being too lazy to succeed by their own profes- 
sions, they are trying to distinguish themselves by their 
hideous appearances. They are the traitors to true art. 

While I was in that pension, a friend of mine came to 
show me “something very interesting for a change.” I 
went with him to the upstairs of some cafe. I cannot 
describe this room either with pen or brush. I leave it 
entirely to the imaginations of the readers. I said to my- 
self, “Let the last day of Pompeii fall upon Paris at 
once !” My friend, seeing my unpleasant face, tbok me 
out of the door. A gentle breeze cooled away my hot 
cheeks with one brush after another. A dewy moon, like 
the ancient Japanese metal mirror, was hanging high 
above the sky. Was the moon moist, or vvere my eyes 
moist? I wiped my eyes with my handkerchief again and 
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again, and the moon looked more and more dewy. Under 
thismisty moon, clouds like fish-scales covered one-third 
of the sky, while above her silky white clouds were flow- 
ing in broken lines, as if some chiiFon was thrown over 
it. The edge of one of these chifFon-clouds was touching 
the moon’s face a little, very timidly. The street-lamps 
spread out very powerful lights — too strong for my eyes 
to describe their colours — and their reflections on the 
house- walls, pavement, and half-partsof the trunksofthe 
boulevard trees, gave a greenish-grey colour which was 
divided from the sky by those dark roofs, forming a pic- 
ture altogether neat and cool except for one or two 
kiosks which showed some warmest red, yellow, or 
amber light through their square windows. They were 
exadlly like the signature stamps which we Japanese 
artists often put upon our pictures. What a perfedt pic- 
ture! I felt I was survived. My cursing words against 
Paris died away from my lips, and I said, “ Banzai and 
banzai to Paris.” 

My lonely pension life did not last long, for I was 
introduced through my illustrious English friend to two 
or three influential persons among the artistic circle in 
Paris. I may mention that one of these persons was 
M. Benddite,of the Luxembourg Museum. He invited 
me eveiT Saturday evening to his home, where I have 
met with several leading artists. Certainly it was the 
happiest moment for me to be among them. Only my 
rcludtance was, I was so busy to do some certain sketches 
in the limited time, and could not visit them as often 
as I and they wanted. 
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Another bright light came to niy life at the same 
time; One of my English friends came to Paris to see 
me. He wanted to introduce me to his friend Mme. Y. 
Who is Mme, Y. ? He said she is a dressmaker. De- 
lighted I was to be acquainted with a dressmaker, as it 
was my desire for a long time to study the ladies’ fashions 
in Paris- 

My friend and I drove across the river to the other 
side, and soon I arrived at one of the flats in Rue de Cau- 
martin. There I was introduced to a charming French 
lady. Her first question was. How did I like Paris ? In- 
stead of answering her positively, which some hypo4 
crites might do easily, I said I have had so many 
inconveniences in my daily life as I did not understand 
French, yet I could not spare times to learn the lan- 
guage. Mme. Y. took it with a great sympathy, and said 
as both she and her godchild spoke English, it would be 
best for me to live with them. She showed me a room 
which she could give me. I looked in. It had two win- 
dows with the north light. Its size, the gas and water 
system, and everything, were just right for my work. 
So I accepted her kind offer and removed there at once. 

This was the beginning of my happy life in Paris. 
Mme. Y.’s god-daughter was a very simple and pathetic 
little child of fourteen. She was my interpreter when- 
ever I went out. They looked after me for everything. 
Even my tobacco and tooth-powder they bought for 
me. My duty was only to paint. Some evenings madame 
would give me the leftures on the fashions. The way 
she makes dresses was just like the way I paint. When 
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some clients come to her, she would tell them, “Unless 
yod leave everything to me, I cannot make any dress 
for yoii,” and she would.study their figures carefully, 
and ask them to wait for a day or two. I'hese “ a day or 
two ” were the busiest time for her “ to think out.” 
Suddenly she would go to some theatre or restaurant, 
not to enjoy herself but to study the fashions. More 
than once I followed after her. It w'asa very interesting 
thing to hear her criticisms on the fashions, their 
“ cutting ” and “sawings ” and “ fittings,” etc. It was 
a great amusement to watch how she turned some 
.Eogtish or American ladies into the quite fashionable 
ParisianK. One evening I was allowed to watch how she 
made her own hat. Piles of feathers and artificial fiowers 
and chiffons were laid on her table. In front of the look- 
ing-glass she put a skeleton hat on her head, and tried 
to decorate it with those stuffs on the table — one thing 
after another. She would say “ Non, non!” until it came 
to the climax of such a good contrast of colour and 
good shape. Then a smile came to her face, and she 
sewed them up. 

While I was watching that, she explained to me that 
all the materials cost her less than 20 francs, and she 
produced a hat valued over 100 francs. To her great 
disappointment, I was not appreciative enough about 
the ledture of money matters. Any lesson in economy 
is no good to me. But I was so much interested to see 
how well she undgrstood about the colours. I think it 
is the natural gift of Frenchwomen. 

I was told that all the so-called “ gay life ” in Tetris 
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was mostly for the foreigners, while the French people 
were very industrious and very pradlical. She proved 
her words with her own daily life. But I think the French 
were more matter of fadl and less poetic than I expedled. 
Anyhow, they are very intelligent and very sagacious 
people. If I compare the French and the English as 
chess-players, I should say that English players gener- 
ally can see the next one or two hands in front, while 
the French players can see six or seven hands beyond. 
At the pension where I lived before, the porter had a 
little girl of six or seven. She used to play diabolo in the 
courtyard. One day I took some notes of her movements 
in my sketch-book — only three or four strokes of lines* 
If I show that to the landlord of my London lodging, 
he might say, “Are they trees or birds or some Japanese 
letters ?” But that French porter looked at the note, 
and, to my great astonishment, he said: “Ah, oui, 
monsieur . . . justement ma file. Ca, c’est tres tres 
bien!” The Parisians are good humourists and good 
jokers. Their jokes are as delicious as snail, but some- 
times as strong as the garlic. An English dramatist 
— a great friend of mine — came to Paris last April. A 
box was given to us by the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Mme. Y., the English dramatist, and myself — the three 
different nations with the three different heads — went 
to see La Divorcee, which was so popular then. The 
English dramatist clasped his hand tightly and exclaimed 
again and again, “ Splendid ! splendid !” which was 
echoed and re-echoed on my lips. He said to me: “Can 
you tell me who could play as well in London I saw 
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proudly brightened eyes in the French lady’s face, and 
she was quite right, too* The play was about the ques- 
tions which spring up from collisions between the 
sociology and biology and the artificial law and the 
spperstitioui® religion, the latter having the least in- 
fiueace. As I am a follower of the Oriental philosophers, 
I was naturally much interested in this play, especially 
to sec the French public accept it with such applause. 
It is very curious that whenever I meet my Japanese 
firiendi in London, the topic of our convereatiom is 
always about this question. So I have written down the 
outlines of this play, and sent it to my Japanese friends, 
now in Japan. 

In many way s, I think, we Japanese are nearer to the 
French peoples than to the English peoples. This idea 
was proved only too true by my friend, who said to me 
the other day : “ You always say England, England, and 
England, bu^ou arc not an Englishman at alt You are 
more like a Frenchman.” But the great difference, as I 
noticed, is that French people seem to me eager m enjoy 
themselves by fulfilling their five senses freely, while 
the Japanese are always trying to sacrifice these sensw 
in order to get more mental pleasures. Thus, in the 
peace-time our manners differ from each other ; hut if 
something happens, we are excited in the same way* 
For instance, such an incident as “ Zoh in the Pan- 
thdon,” which happmed just when I was in Paris, is 
suite a familiar thing in Jamn. 

There was only one thing I could not understand at 
all during toy ten months’ stay in Paris. It was about ihe 
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relation of the different sexes. This is too great a ques- 
tion for a stranger to understand. Even in London, 
v;rhere I have been over ten years, I do not yet quite 
understand the English life. Such living human emo- 
tions never go pardlel with any dead sciences or logics. 
Each nation has its own peculiarity ; and while one 
nation is indulging in a serious mood, the other would 
laugh at it. 

Here is an example. One evening I went to Mme. Y.’s 
business-room to see those work-girls making dresses. 
They were taking their rest. It happened that I had an 
English paper in my hand, and Mme. Y. translated it 
into French for those girls. As is usual with this class of 
people, they were very much interested in the news of 
the “ breach of promises.” But no sooner than she had 
finished reading, they all burst into laughter. I asked 
them for curiosity ; “ What would they do if such a case 
ever happened to them ?” They all said : “ Our hearts 
could not be cured by any amount of the damages ; we 
would take our lives.” In England such suicide would 
be mocked at as “ temporary insanity.” 1 think that all 
we Japanese, not only the middle-class people but even 
the better-class people, would profoundly sympathize 
on the French side. But I must frankly express that I 
could not agree with everything that the French 
people do. 

Paris had scuiie mists, too, for my delight. Here is an 
extradl from my diary : “ October *o, 1907. — I had a 
promenade along Place de la Concord, Boulevard Saint 
Germain, Boulevard Saint Michel, then to home. The 
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winter has really come, and in the evening Paris is in 
her new dress, which is as chic as her fair dwellers' 
wear. That pearl-like water of Seine at the sunset time, 
and that greenish- white colour of the houses is gone — 
all changed into a mysterious grey. . . 

When I got up next morning and walked out, every- 
where I saw her winter dress. 

Though Paris had the mists, yet she had the sun too. 
The morning is almost wonderful, for the sun’s rays 
divide the space of the street into two with a diagonal 
line — the shadow side being all of a mauve-grey tone. 
Nothing can be seen in this region. The li^t gives a 
strong amber colour to the mist, and shows up white 
walls, gold letterings, red curtains, and everything 
wherever it touches. 

I wish I could sec the dead night-effedls of Paris. But 
my friend warned me, telling some terrible stories of 
j'^aches. But more than once, looking at the night- 
effedts through my windows, I had great temptation to 
go out. My friend told me — if she were a "strong man,” 
she would take me out, but, being a woman, she was very 
much afraid. When I go to Paris next time, I think I 
shall find out a “ strong man ” to go out with. 

My most favourite places in Paris were those “ little 
bits” around theSacreCoeur.andthedistridlsbetween the 
Boulevard Sebastopol and the Bastille. I had never seen 
such old-fashioned streets before, except on the stage. 
The work-girls in this quarter never wear any hats; their 
bare heads are far more tasteful than those hideous black 
straw hats which the English girls often put on. The 
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men, in their dampy trousers and sabots, make a very 
good balance to the bareheaded women. The men and 
women often carry very big bundles; under their weight 
they twist themselves to keep an equilibrium in a 
manner which is very picturesque. Whenever I was in 
this part, I always thought that I had gone back to some 
century of long ago. But, every now and then, gorgeous 
automobiles, with gorgeous people in them, would break 
these quiet streets at their full speed, as if to remind me 
of the up-to-date fashionable quarters near by. 

Just before I left Paris summer came again, and I 
enjoyed myself seeing her in her summer dress once 
more. 

The 23rd of June was the day I bid adieu to Paris. 
Although I was delighted to be back in my beloved 
London again, something always whispers in my ears 
“ Paris and Paris,” and she comes into my dreams 
nightly. 

YOSHIO MARKING. 

London, 

Juij 1908 * 
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THE COLOUR 
OF PARIS 

CHAPTER I 

Of the Colour of Paris 

Public Buildings- — View from Notre Dame- — Altar of the Bottmen — -Notre 
Dame de Paris — -The City of Charles Martel— The Sainte Chapellc 
—The old Louvre— The Place Royale in the Seventeenth Century 
— The Pantheon, a Temple of Fame— Modern Exhibition Buildings 

W HEN the clearer atmosphere of early spring 
begins to admit of a more distant prospeft, I 
often ascend the towers of Notre Dame, from 
whence surely, if from any point, the Colour of Paris 
— of Paris the city and the historic spot — is the most 
vividly to be discerned. Here, at all events, we are at the 
very heart of the city, the centre round which it has 
grown up by degrees, from which it has spread out in 
ever- widening circles ; from here can best be distin- 
guished its many domes and spires, towers and cupolas, 
all the buildings which record its eventful history. Some 
of these buildings have been eredled upon the ruins of 
others yet more ancient; but vestiges of these older ruins 
remain to speak of an earlier past, and so chronicle two 
epochs in place of one. 

Notre Dame, indeed, is still the centre of Paris. Here 
was the little island of Lutetia which Csesar was forced 
to take by siege in his conquest of Gaul. Where now 
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extends the parvis, or cathedral square, rose in the first 
century B.c. the rude village of mud-huts in which our 
ancestors dwelt. 

Under Roman rule civilization developed rapidly in 
Gaul, and Lutetia grew apace. It was already called the 
city of the Parisians — chntas^arisiorum — and the Altar 
of the Boatmen {nautes), a monument dating back to 
this period, still remains to us. This altar originally 
stood on the very spot where Notre Dame was after- 
wards built, and was rediscovered long after the erec- 
tion of the great cathedral. On March i6, 1776, some 
workmen who were digging a vault beneath the choir 
to serve as a burial-place for the Archbishops discov- 
ered in the foundations of a very old wall running from 
north to south nine huge blocks of stone covered with 
carvings and inscriptions. These were recognized as 
being ancient altars, and one of them bore the follow- 
ing dedicatory inscription : 

TIB. C^SARE 

AUG. JOVI OPTUMO 
MAXSUMO 

nauta; parisiaci 

PUBLICE POSIERU ' 

NT 

Under Tiberius Caesar Augustus the Parisian Boatmen 
raised this altar, at the expense of their Corporation, to 
Jupiter the All-Great and All-Good.” 

One side of the altar bears this inscription; the other 
three sides are adorned with rude carvings. Such is the 
first monument which speaks of Paris, and thts^Nautce 
Tarisiaci,'who^t business it was to transport produce and 
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merchandise from the mouths of the Saone and Rhone 
down the Seine as far as the Channel and to the coast 
of Brittany, were our authentic ancestors. Their altar has 
been removed to the Roman baths in the Cluny Mu- 
seum, and this ancient sculptured stone, if not the most 
beautiful, is at least the most venerable of the monu- 
ments of Paris. 

As Lutetia developed, Augustus raised it to the rank 
of a city, and several of the Roman Emperors took up 
their residence there. Gradually the inhabitants, finding 
their islet too confined, crossed the stream and settled on 
its southern shore. The growth of the town at first was 
entirely in this diredtion, and its buildings rose on the 
slope of that hill between the He de la Cite and the 
Bievre, called the Mountain of Ste Genevieve. Below 
the hill stretched the arena, the ruins of which were 
brought to light towards the close of the last century. 
During the first era of its history our city contained no 
more important edifice than this arena, which com- 
prised both theatre and amphitheatre. On the flat sanded 
circle of the latter took place the gladiatorial combats 
and fights with wild beasts, while on a raised stage fac- 
ing the seats, which occupied a hemicycle along the 
side of the hill, pantomimes and other scenic represen- 
tations w'ere given. 

The entire population, including women and slaves, 
thronged hither on feasts and holidays, and beneath the 
great awning (velum), which sheltered the crowd from 
the heat of the sun, were sometimes gathered over 
twenty thousand spedfators. 
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The Thermae, or Roman baths, remains of which are 
recognizable within the Cluny gardens, evoke memo- 
ries of another splendid monument of the same period — 
the aqueduft of Auteuil, built originally to lead the 
waters from Rungis to supply the baths of Lutetia. 
These baths were adorned at the angles of the vaulted 
roof with prows of boats, symbolizing the prosperity of 
the city, for which reason the prow of a ship has re- 
mained through all ages the emblem of Paris. 

In the lie de la Cite itself arose somewhat later the 
Palace of the Csesars, which was also the residence of the 
Governors of the city. Before the palace stretched the 
Forum, which served as a public square and market. 
The remains of a great edifice discovered in the last cen- 
tury beneath the Sainte Chapelle are probably vestiges 
of the Palace of the Cassars. The town had spread very 
little along the north bank of the stream, and all that 
immense space covered with houses which can be seen 
from the towers of Notre Dame stretching between the 
Seine and the heights of Belleville, was then covered 
with dense woods and morasses, intersedfed already by 
three great Roman roads, one leading towards the north- 
ern provinces — our Rue St Denis of to-day, where 
traces have been discovered of the old Roman pavement; 
another towards Seulis, Soissons, and Rheims, our Rue 
St Martin; and a third in the direction of Sens, now 
Rue St Antoine. Wooded hills bordered the horizon, 
and on the highest of these stood two temples, dedi- 
cated to Mars and Mercury. This hill is now known as 
Montmartre. 
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These ancient monuments, whicli lend a tinge of 
Gallo- Roman colouring to the story of Paris, are little 
known to Parisians. We do not pay due homage to our 
earliest ancestors, those brave Paris boatmen, worship- 
pers of Jupiter, Christian traditions having thrown 
them into the shade. From the fourth century onwards 
Christianity had spread by degrees over the whole of 
Gaul. Christian art emerged from the catacombs to im- 
part its own sacred colour to the era which saw churches 
and cathedrals rising on every hand. The ancient islet 
on which the boatmen had planted their altar was singled 
out by the Bishops in their turn. There rose the first 
church which really deserved the name of cathedral of 
Paris. It was originally dedicated to St Stephen, and 
traces of its foundations were discovered in 1848 during 
excavations on the present site of the sacristy of Notre 
Dame. This shrine was built about the year 366, and 
at the same time it was decided to surround the city 
with ramparts. In eredting these the newly-made Chris- 
tians, yielding to their hatred of the ancient faith, de- 
molished all the pagan monuments, especially the arena. 
Thus, with the same facility with which they had 
abandoned Druidism for the Roman rites, our ancestors 
threw over the Roman for the Christian form of wor- 
ship. 

Still looking down from the towers of Notre Dame, 
we see on the summit of Mont Ste Genevieve, beneath 
the shadow of the vast Pantheon, a massive discrowned 
tower bereft of its belfry. It was there that Clovis, hav- 
ing adopted the Christian faith, erected his castle, and 
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close beside it the basilica of St Peter and St Paul, which 
ajEterwards took the name of Ste Genevieve, whose ashes 
were there entombed. The Castle of Clovis was later 
transformed from a palace to a monastery, and became 
the abode of the Abbot of Ste Genevieve and his monks. 
Having been destroyed by the Normans, it was re- 
eredled in 1 177, the base of the old tower of Clovis dat- 
ing from this period, while its upper stories belong to 
the thirteenth century. The old tower of Clovis is at 
present enclosed within the Lycee Henri VI. 

Nearly all our old churches have shared the fate of the 
Abbey of Ste Genevieve, having been destroyed and 
then rebuilt. It was Childebert, founder of abbeys and 
churches and murderer of his kindred, who caused the 
eredtion, not far from the palace of the Therms, of the 
first basilica of St Germain des Pres. The only vestige 
of this basilica of Childebert which still remains in the 
present church is, I believe, some marble shafts of 
columns, which were replaced in the choir in the 
twelfth century. The lofty tower, although its base is 
very ancient, does not appear to be of earlier date than 
the ninth century. The towers of Clovis and of St Ger- 
main des Pres recall the sombre medieval colouring of 
the Merovingian epoch, during which Paris — it is by 
this name that the city had been called since the fourth 
century — had not ceased to expand and develop. Paris 
was no longer concentrated within the Cite. About the 
year 700 there had spread alon^the right as well as the 
left bank of the Seine numerous boroughs and suburbs 
grouped round their parent abbeys and churches, some 
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of them being surrounded by moats and walls, while 
towers and belfries began to rise on all sides. 

Charles Martel, on his march through Paris in 719 
in pursuit of Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, first skirted the 
monastery of St Lawrence, on the site of which the 
church of the same name stands to-day, and soon arrived 
at the monastery of St Martin des Champs, a famous 
priory which has given its name to a whole region of 
Paris, and whose site is now occupied by the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Sciences. Charles Martel, then con- 
tinuing his march, passed St Gervais on his left, and on 
his right the vast cemetery, later named after the holy 
Innocents, and the Churcn of St Germain I’Auxerrois, 
which dates back to the reign of Chilperic, but was re- 
built in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He next 
crossed the Seine and entered the Cite, passing on his 
left the Hotel Dieu, a hospital founded about the middle 
of the seventh century by Landry, Bishop of Paris. 
Thence he crossed the other branch of the stream, stop- 
ping to gaze at the palace of the Thermic, which still 
retained some traces of its ancient splendour, and survey- 
ing in turn the chapels and churches of St Severin, St 
Julien le Pauvre, and St Germain des Pres. Finally, 
he climbed the mountain of Ste Genevieve, and de- 
scended its further slope to the little town of St Marcel, 
on the east, and the blooming shores of the Bievre. 
Thus Paris had spread from north to south, as later it 
was destined to grow proportionately from east to west. 

One of the mosWcurious quarters of the Paris of that 
date, as well as one of the richest in old houses and old 
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monuments, is undoubtedly that stretching along the 
hill of Ste Genevieve between the Seine and the Bievre. 
No one has better described this distridt of Paris than 
our friend J. K. Huysmans. If we face towards the west 
from the towers of Notre Dame, our glance embraces 
all Paris; if, on the other hand, we turn our gaze to the 
east, we see only Notre Dame. We cannot see the pro- 
digious facade, indeed, nor the soaring height of the 
twin towers, in whose architecture elegance, balance, 
and an indescribable lightness are combined with 
strength and massiveness. But we can see the nave, its 
acute triangle, the graceful and ornate crowns of its but- 
tresses, the spire with its lace-like carving, and rising 
on all sides a throng of figures wrought in stone. The 
eye wanders hither and thither, uncertain where to rest, 
while there rises before the mind the impression of a 
visionary world. 

This great work was the creation of two centuries, 
the first stone being laid in 1103; and it was not till 
1 35 1 that Jehan le Bouteiller put the finishing touches 
to the choir-screen, a masterpiece begun in 1319 by 
Jean Ravy, master- mason. No other Gothic edifice 
exhibits such perfeCt unity. 

From the reign of Louis le Gros, King of France in 
1 108, to that of Napoleon I, Notre Dame has looked 
down upon our whole history. First she sheltered the 
life of medieval Paris, being its chief civic as well as its 
chief religious edifice. Here the people assembled, here 
slaves were enfranchised, mysteriee and miracle-plays 
were performed, and the Feast of Fools was celebrated. 
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It was here also that men swore fealtv n i 

here that they sought right of S 

sold their wares withm its precinSs, and hither the 
people resorted to gaze at gorgeous missals -t 

gold and richly illuminated, which sv^r ■ tL' a 

desks for safety Crowds gathered here to behold no'tl 
and curious sights of every sort, from oqfr.v-K " 
elephants’ tusks, stuffed crocodiles, and skelSs^ of 
whales, to antique vases and rare cameos^ a ^ 

medieval “town hall,” serving alike as 
^nge, and museum. ‘ 1‘ onum, ex- 

X Towards the close of the aMiddle Am.c *.k 

church lost something of this popular charaacr''Ldbf 
came a more secluded spot. It was here that St A 
preached. Hither came Raymond Vn, CoAAmT 
louse, m 1229, barefooted and clothed in a smock to 
abjure his errors and seek absolution from the m„a^ 
nuncio. Here St Lou« deposited the crown of tC 
recovered from the Holy Land- and 
Philippe le Bel held the first m’eetinir of th” 

Geneml. In 1431 Henry VI of F„ 1 „h ' 

crowned King of F ranee, and five years ktef a"? 
was sung on the same spot in celebration of .h. 
taking of Paris by the troops of Charles VII * 

What a host of memories! How many epi’sode, sad 
Md glorious by turn these venerable stones could relatti 
Notre Dame served as barracks to the soldiers of the 
League until they were driven out by their inf,,.;,, j 
opponents. Then, with the arrival of Henry I v 
a new period m the history of France, and ihe ikfrf 
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Notre Dame resounded with pasans of vi<9:ory and 
mournful chants of defeat, even as they were, yet later, 
to echo the funeral orations of Kings and the fiery elo- 
quence of the Revolution. 

All their miseries, all their splendours, all their strains 
of hope and lamentation, the populace of Paris have 
poured into the bosom of the ancient cathedral; and if 
the people still regard their church with a peculiar 
tenderness and veneration, it is for the memories its 
stones recall no less than for its intrinsic grandeur and 
beauty. 

He who would see Notre Dame de Paris aright 
should visit it at evening, when its fa 9 ade is lighted up 
by the rays of the setting sun. Although at that hour the 
base of its towers is already in shadow, all the countless 
figures that people the embrasures and niches of the 
portals can still be distinguished. Prophets, Kings, 
angels, apostles, virgins and saints, knights and eccle- 
siastics, ladies and serfs, the eledt and the condemned, 
thronging to the Last Judgment — all these motionless 
figures of the past then seem animated with a myste- 
rious life. The upper gallery lifts its fragile columns to 
the light, while between them the statues peer forth as 
though about to step down from their stone niches. 
Higher yet the great rose window, catching the diredt 
rays of the setting sun, flashes with countless jewelled 
dyes and reveals its lace-like setting ; and the two great 
towers, wreathed about with the fragile tracery of the 
upper gallery, mount upward fo the light which en- 
kindles them. Truly these are the colours befitting Our 
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Lady of Paris, and in their radiance the great minster 
appears prodigious, vast, superhuman. One finds it hard 
to believe that it can be the work of man. 

“ The man, the artist, the individual, are lost in this 
massive pile without a maker’s name; the human mind 
is here summed up and epitomized. The people are its 
mason ; Time is its architect.” Thus speaks Viftor 
Hugo, the poet of Notre Dame de Paris. 

Notre Dame marks the beginning of a new era, the 
greatest in our history from an architedural point of 
view. 

The invasion of the Normans closed one epoch; 
another opens with the accession of Hugues Capet. 
Paris, destroyed by the invaders, rises like a phoenix 
from her ashes, and, already the centre of the Capetian 
rule, is about to become sole capital of the kingdom of 
France. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
behold the eredtion of the noblest monuments which the 
city can boast. 

Louis IX found the people in possession of Notre 
Dame, and wished for a sandluary of his own. The lead- 
ing thought of his reign was to make war against the 
Mussulman and reconquer the Holy Sepulchre, and this 
explains the credulity with which he accepted and paid 
enormous sums for every relic offered him by a fallen 
and needy Prince, Baldwin II, last Latin Emperor of 
Jerusalem. These relics comprised the crown of thorns, 
fragments of the true Cross, the lance which had pierced 
the side of Christ, and the crimson mantle of the Pas- 
sion; and it was in order to enshrine them worthily and 
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to keep them always near him that St Louis ordered the 
erection of the Sain te Chapelle. The work was entrusted 
to Pierre de Montereau,a famous architedlof the period, 
who succeeded in achieving in the three years between 
1245 and 1248 the masterpiece which in its essential 
features has been preserved for us to the present day. 

The originality of the edifice consists in its being in 
two stories. The new sandtuary was designed to serve a 
double purpose, as was the King’s palace which adjoined 
it. This palace consisted of two distindt parts. The 
lower, including kitchens and dependencies, store- 
rooms and guard-houses, was more or less open to all 
comers; while the upper floor, containing the royal 
apartments and halls of State, was reserved for the King 
and his immediate following. 

We know what a marvel was wrought by the archi- 
tedl in this upper chapel. On entering it, we see only a 
shell of translucent stained glass framed in clusters of 
light colonnettes, so that we look in vain for any support 
for the vaulted roof, which seems suspended in air. The 
explanation of this prodigy must be sought outside, 
where the immense buttresses show by what means the 
builder has sustained his roof. The gilded spire which 
crowns the chapel is not of the same style, and is a later 
addition to the chef-d' ceuvre of Pierre de Montereau. 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle are enough to 
glorify for all time the little He de la Cite; but they 
are not its only architedtural marvej^. The palace of the 
Cit 4 first the abode- of the Counts of Paris, and later of 
the first Capetian Kings, had risen upon the ruins of the 
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ancient palace of the Roman Governors, and was admir- 
ably situated at the western extremity of the island, from 
which it dominated both river-banks. Its position en- 
abled Count Eudes to maintain himself for the space of 
two years against the Norman invaders. It was then a 
fortress ; under Louis IX it became a palace. Enlarged 
by Philippe le Bel and restored by Louis XI, it con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Kings until the time 
when, crossing the river, they installed themselves in the 
Louvre. The ancient abode of royalty was then surren- 
dered to the judicial powere. Under the Kings its walls 
had witnessed many important events, such as the en- 
franchisement of the communes and the proclamation 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, the first protest against the 
authority of Rome. Transformed into a Palace of J usticc, 
it remained, nevertheless, the scene and centre of all the 
most important events, whether civic or political, of 
the time. As we make the circuit of the existing build- 
ings we shall be able to decipher the meaning of these 
venerable stones, in which we may find traces of every 
epoch. 

The clock-tower at the corner of the Boulevard and 
the quay rises on the site of the old donjon of the palace, 
and recalls a dramatic moment in our history. In its 
belfry hangs the bell which gave the first signal for the 
massacre of St Bartholomew on the night of August 22 
to 23, 1 572. The stroke of one in the morning hadjust 
sounded from the beautiful clock under its canopy of 
fleur-de-lis when the signal was given. That hour has 
fled for ever; the Latin device upon the clock remains: 
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“ Dispense justice,” it says to the magistrates, “ as im- 
partially as I myself do, distributing time among the 
hours.” 

Following the Seine, we come upon the great portals 
of the Conciergerie, by which one enters what were 
once the kitchens of St Louis, later turned into prisons. 
The round tower, called the Tour d’ Argent, in which 
the treasury of the King was kept, is a little further on. 
Its twin tower close by was put to a more sinister use. 
It was called the “ Bon Bee,” in derisive allusion to the 
tortures inflidled there to unloose the tongue of the 
viftims. The last tower, less high than the others, is 
built into the wall; it is the only one which was crenel- 
lated, and was called the Tower of Caesar, having been 
eredted on the foundations of a fort built by that con- 
queror. This succession of bastions, walls, and towers, 
bordering the river and facing the north, have kept for 
all time a sombre aspedt such as befits the last relics of 
a feudal stronghold, thus lending their darker hues to 
the mural crown of the “ City of Light.” 

More recent construdlions have been added by degrees 
to the ancient ones, but these are less rich in memories 
and less charadteristic in style. The buildings along the 
Quai des Orfevres, parallel with the Quai de I’Horloge, 
offer no especial interest. The principal fa9ade of the 
Palais de Justice, of recent construdlion (1776), borrows 
a certain dignity from the fine courtyard in front of it, 
and from the immense flight of steps leading to the 
entrance of the law-dourts, down which pours inces- 
santly a dark stream of humanity. This court of honour 
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was formerly called the Cour de Mai, on account of the 
privilege accorded to the lawyers’ clerks of planting 
there annually on the first Saturday in May an oak 
seleded for the purpose from the Forest of Bondy. 
Within its precinfts, also, the publiccxecutioner branded 
criminals and burned all books which were condemned 
to the flames. During the Middle Ages a circle of for- 
tifications completely surrounded Paris. Towards the 
end of the twelfth century there was added to this ring 
of walls a stronghold adjoining the ramparts on one side, 
while its other three sides commanded the adjacent 
country. This was construfted by Philip Augustus, 
about the end of the year 1191, upon the territory 
across the Seine already bearing the name of Louvre. 

As we see the Louvre to-day the first thing that 
strikes us is its lack of unity. Nothing could be less 
homogeneous than this immense palace, whose innu- 
merable parts belong to almost as many different styles 
and periods. Certain of these parts, however, are of ex- 
treme beauty, and the site of the palace on the shore of 
the Seine is unsurpassed. Of the Louvre of Philip Au- 
gustus nothing survives. The earliest buildings of the 
existing palace date only from the year 1 546, when 
Francis I began to raze the ancient palace, intending 
upon its foundations to construdl: an edifice in the new 
style of the Renaissance, then beginning to prevail in 
France. The marvellous age of the cathedrals was over, 
and Paris began to transform itself. The letters appoint- 
ing Pierre Lescot arcfiited of the new Louvre are dated 
from Fontainebleau. Pierre Lescot was then thirty-six 
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years of age ; he began by securing the co-operation in 
his great work of Jean Goujon, a sculptor of genius. 

Of the plan which he had conceived — that of a quad- 
rangular palace surrounding a courtyard, which plan 
was modified from century to century by his successors 
■ — we have only that part of the interior facade on the 
west extending from the clock pavilion to the south- 
west corner. All the sculptures on this side pass for the 
work of Jean Goujon. Under Francis II Pierre Lescot 
was superseded, and his plan set aside by Catherine de 
Medicis, who confided to architedts of her own choosing 
the construdtion of the series of wings which still re- 
main, and which are quite destitute of order or sym- 
metry. The fayade which opens to the east upon the 
Garden of the Infanta is not devoid of elegance, but 
presents already a striking contrast to the strudlure we 
owe to Pierre Lescot. 

Henry IV ordered the construdlion of the whole mass 
of buildings overlooking the Seine, and formerly con- 
ncdting the old Louvre with the Tuileries. Louis XIII 
subsequently resumed the work around the quadrangle. 
According to Pierre Lescot’s plan, this court was to have 
covered barely a quarter of the space it occupies to-day. 
The new King having decided to enlarge his palace, 
his archited, Lemcrcier, respeding the work of his pre- 
decessors, conceived the excellent idea of faithfully re- 
producing the building of Pierre Lescot, and uniting 
the new edifice with the old by^a central block. This 
archited also adopted the plan of repeating the same 
fa9ade on thefour sides of the court in similar style to the 
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first one, and with a vestibule with columns in the centre 
of each facade. Such is the plan of the admirable archi- 
tedtural ensemble which we see to-day from the square 
court of the Louvre, of which only the first block was 
finished by Lemercier. On the accession of Louis XIV he 
desired to complete the Louvre as planned by Henry II 
and Pierre Lescot. The chief difficulty of this enterprise 
consisted in devising a monumental fafadc worthy at 
once of the greatness of the palace and the greatness of 
the sovereign. Recourse was had to a general competi- 
tion of all the leading architedts. It was not, however, 
the most celebrated among them who won the day. 
Claude Perrault, who created the great colonnade of 
the Louvre which faces the Church of St Germain 
TAuxerrois, was a physician by profession and an en- 
gineer on occasion. The chief defed of this famous 
colonnade is that it does not harmonize in any resped 
with the prevailing style of the Louvre, It must be 
admitted, however, that this defed is of minor impor- 
tance, since the exterior facade adorned by this colon- 
nade can only be seen apart from the rest of the edifice. 

The Louvre was now complete, though later addi- 
tions were made, especially under the First and Second 
Empires, to the two lateral wings which were to conned 
it with the Tuilcries. Under Louis XIV similar work 
had been carried out in that part of the strudure bor- 
dering on the Seine. Under Napoleon III it was under- 
taken and completed along the Rue de Rivoli. 

Crossing the riverTrom the Cite, we have proceeded 
diredly to the Louvre, and the Louvre has brought us 
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down from tlie' thirteenth to the nineteenth century. 
We nOW' .retrace: our steps. ^ ^ 

We have spoken of the Palace of the Thermae, a relic 
of the Gallo-Roman era in Paris. JBy the thirt^nth 
centujpy it was already in riiins, and towards the middle 
of the fourteenth these ruins were purchased by Pierre 
dc Chaslus, Abbot of Cluny. The wealthy lords belong- 
ing to this abbey had, in fact, decided to build an hotel 
adjoining their college. This project, however, was not 
carried into execution for half a century, and even when 
at last begun, in 1456, it was interrupted from 1485 to 
1490, and only brought to completion in The 

archited: of this marvel remains unknown ; what we 
clearly perceive is that he was able to emancipate him- 
self from the prevailing traditions and from the severely 
religious charadcr of Gothic art. His crenellated wall 
upon the street, his tower and turrets, retain some touch 
of the severity of the past; but the openwork balustrade 
of the main edifice, the belfries, the ornate gargoyles 
and delicately sculptured friezes, stamp upon the work 
the date of that charming period when art became more 
finely tempered and more graceful. 

In the interior of the hotel the apartments have pre- 
served little or nothing of their original decoration. 
The chapel alone, with its one octagon pillar supporting 
the vaulted roof, retains its primitive charader. Of the 
sixteenth-century stained-glass windows only one re- 
mains, representing Christ bearing the cross. 

We must descend the Seine, erftss the He de la Cite, 
and traverse the further branch of the river, to find 
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another edifice which, although very different in char- 
after, belongs to the same period. The Tour St Jacques 
is all that remains of the ancient Church of St Jacques 
de la Boucherie, named, according to Michelet, alter 
“ the parish of butchers and usurers, of money and 
meat. . . . Fitly surrounded by slaughter-houses, tan- 
neries, and low resorts, this foul but rich parish ex- 
tended from the Rue Trousse Vache to the Quai des 
Peaux.” 

This church is mentioned for the first time in a Bull 
of the year 1 1 19. Four hundred years later, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the clock-tower was 
still unfinished. Great efforts were then made; the 
faithful were called upon for contributions ; the King 
lent his aid ; and about 1510 the tower, of which the 
foundations had been laid two years previously, finally 
attained the height of one story. In 1535 its bells were 
rung for the accession of Francis I. A carver of images, 
named Rault, had just finished for the summit of the 
tower the four-winged statues of the eagle, the lion, the 
ox, and the man-angel, which, according to Vidor 
Hugo, “ seem like four sphinxes offering old Paris as a 
riddle to l)c guessed by the Paris of to-day.” Above 
these four symbolic figures the carver of images had 
eroded the colossal statue of St James the More. The 
city has preserved two other edifices of the sixteenth 
century, due to the fortunate collaboration of Pierre 
Lescot and Jean Goujon. The Fountain of the Inno- 
cents, if it has lost its ifrst architedural form, has at least 
preserved its admirable sculptures, those figures of naiads 
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which Jean Goujon seems to have called forth from the 
depths of cool springs and flowing streams. Both worked 
on the Carnavalet, and the masterpieces they achieved 
there, as well as the subsequent sojourn of Mme. de 
Sevigne,have contributed to make thisold hotel famous. 
There are still to be seen those great bas-reliefs of the 
seasons, of fame, and of the two lions — gems of art which 
alone would have sufficed to immortalize the sculptor 
of the Louvre. 

Paris continued to expand. Originally her population 
had spread from the Cite along the south bank of the 
Seine ; now a contrary movement set in. Under Philip 
Augustus the walls included nearly as much space on 
the north as on the south. In the succeeding centuries 
the city spread northward, and it was in order to enclose 
the territory gained on this side that Etienne Marcel 
built a new wall. During the reigns of Henry II, 
Charles IX, and Henry III the city spread continuously, 
no longer from the north to south, but along the right 
bank of the Seine and towards the west. The wall which 
had ended a little beyond the Louvre, where the Pont 
du Carrousel now stands, was carried further down, past 
the Chiteau of the Tuileries to the spot occupied to-day 
by the Place de la Concorde. The Faubourg St Ger- 
main, however, was merely enclosed by a moat outside 
the old wall of Philip Augustus. This moat stopped at 
the point now bounded on the west by the Rue des 
Saints Peres, while a fort marked the extreme limit of 
Paris on the east. 
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We have seen what now remains of the Paris of that 
epoch. 

In the seventeenth century edifices of all sorts multi- 
plied, but none of them are architedlurally as charadler- 
istic nor historically as important as those two great 
national monuments, Notre Dame and the Louvre. 
Each quarter of the city constructed its own churches, 
and the Kings, who either from taste or necessity in- 
dulged in frequent changes of residence, now ereCted 
palaces outside the city. Moreover, during the seven- 
teenth century archi tenure began to show the first signs 
of decadence as an art — a decadence from which it has 
not recovered in our own day — and Paris, which from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century had seen the con- 
struction of so many architectural marvels, continued to 
build new edifices from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century without enriching herself with a single 
masterpiece. 

But although nothing of first-rate importance was 
added, Paris preserved through the seventeenth century 
an assemblage of buildings — one might almost say an 
entire quarter — surpassingly rich in memories. During 
the long reign of Louis XIII all Paris lived in the 
Place Royale. 

On this site stood originally the Hotel des Tournelles, 
one of the marvels of old Paris. From the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuny the Valois had made it their 
favourite residence. It was a unique structure, blending 
the genius of the Middle Ages with that of the Renais- 
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sance. It was not a palace, but a series of p 
Within its circle of walls the Tournelles include 
chapels, seven gardens, a labyrinth, several hote 
two immense parks. On July lo, 1551, Henry 1 
there, in consequence of a wound inflided in an ui 
tournament, and his widow felt called upon, in to 
her despair, to order the hotel to be completely c 
ished. “ On that day,” it has been truly said, “ 1 
lost her Alhambra.” The destrudion was not co 
mated until the year 1604; and in 1605 Henry I 
persuaded by his minister Sully to order the creai 
the Place Royale. 

The plan was not devoid of originality. Arc 
sc]^uare enclosure were eroded four rows of buildi 
a uniform model, the second story being support 
a series of arcades forming a long corridor. The 
sity of materials employed, comprising bricks and 
stone, slate and lead, an innovation peculiar 1 
masonry of this period, gives to the tricoloured 
peculiarly animated asped, while the residences 
King and of the Queen, facing each other on tl: 
principal faqades, serve by their height and more 
surface to break the uniformity of the ensemble 

Finished during the minority of Louis XIl 
Place Royale was inaugurated on March 1 6, 1 6 
a tilting-match, in which the Queen Regent tool 
and no sooner had the knights departed and the 
rations been removed than the Pl^e became at or 
rendezvous of people of quality. It was also the < 
scene of many famous encounters, of duels in whic 
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or even three pairs of combatants took part, and its pave- 
ment was often stained with blood. It became, in short, 
the centre of Paris. Here was the arsenal of the Fronde, 
which furnished weapons against Mazarin in politics 
and against Scudery in literature. The Place Royale, 
despite its name, thrilled with delight when the Grande 
Mademoiselle turned the cannon of the Bastille against 
the royal troops. It applauded Corneille; it applauded 
Conde. The Princesse de Guemenee, who was the soul 
of the Fronde, dwelt at no. 6, where in later times 
Vidlor Hugo was to hold the high court of roman- 
ticism. The staircase of no. 9, which led to the apart- 
ments of Marion de Lorme, has seen all the celebrities 
of Paris ascend its steps. 

And as such a centrealwaysexercisesgreatattraftions, 
the whole quarter which surrounded it — the quarter of 
the Marais — also contained a large proportion of famous 
personages. Close by lived Scarron, the madcap jester 
of his time, martyr and clown in one, with Mdlle. 
d’Aubigne to do the honours of his house — she who 
was soon to be known as Mme. de Maintenon. Next 
door M. Desmarets received the forty immortals of the 
first Academy. A little further on the Marquise de 
Sevigne welcomed at hev petit lever M. le Cardinal de 
Retz and the author of the Maxims, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld. The Marquise had for a near neigh- 
bour the lady by whom her husband and son had suc- 
cessively been snatched from her, and whom she jest- 
ingly called her daughter-in-law, Anne de Lenclos, an 
epicurean, of whom St Simon said that “Frailty beside 
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Ninon looks virtuous and full of probity.” Yet La 
Bruyere found in Ninon’s salon the material for his 
Caracteres, and Moliere read his Tartufe there. 

The Place Royale and fhe Marais are an epitome of 
our seventeenth century. They are far more bound up 
with our history and evoke more thronging memories 
than even those ex-votos of the period, the Porte St 
Martin and the Porte St Denis. 

To the south-east of Paris, but on the farther side of 
the Seine, the manufaftory of Gobelin tapestry has pre- 
served almost intadt its seventeenth-century charafter. 
A whole series of historical edifices date from the same 
era — the Palace of the Luxembourg, the Church of the 
Sorbonne, the hospitals of Val de Grace, the Observa- 
tory, the Palace of the Institute, the Churches of St 
Gervais and St Protais, that of St Louis en Pile, of St 
Nicolas du Chardonnet, of St Paul and St Louis, of 
St Roch, St Sulpice, and St Eustache. 

The Hotel des Invalides, by right of its situation 
alone, constitutes one of the noblest ornaments of Paris. 
As one sees it from the Champs Elysees at the end of 
the magnificent vista formed by the Avenue and Pont 
Alexandre and the Esplanade, with its sombre fa9ade, 
its lofty portal, and the gleam of its golden dome, the 
perspedive is unique; while seen from the Place Vauban 
its effed: is, perhaps, equally grand. 

Among the monuments eroded in Paris in the course 
of the eighteenth century, the Pantheon is the most re- 
markable. When the projed was formed of building a 
church dedicated to Ste Genevieve, the shepherdess of 
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the Middle Ages who delivered Paris from famine and 
the invader, the plans were submitted to a public com- 
petition, and that of the archited Soufflot carried the 
day. In accomplishing his task Soufflot seems to have 
entirely overlooked both church and saint. An archited 
before all things, his mind was haunted by grandiose 
reminiscences of St Peter’s in Rome, St Paul’s in 
London, and the cupolas of Mansard. He wished to 
create something greater than these, and accordingly 
he dared greatly. 

The building, when finished, bore no resemblance to 
a church, and during the remaining years of the old 
regime the question was constantly debated to what 
divinity such an altar could be dedicated. 

“ Placed above Paris,” writes Edgard Quinet, and 
relegated to a remote suburb near the walls, one might 
have thought it a temple lost in the desert. Who re- 
vealed the true purpose of this enigma in stone ? What 
gave it its true name ? The French Revolution. To this 
end it was necessary that Mirabeau should die. On 
April 4, 1791, in face of the mighty dead, the Con- 
stituent Assembly came to a magnanimous decision. 
They sought around them where to lay the still-warm 
ashes of their great orator, and, raising their eyes to the 
Mount of Genevieve, the Assembly perceived, without 
any doubt or hesitation, that here indeed was the temple 
of Fame. Enthusiasm supplied the place of artistic sen- 
timent, and revealed %o them what had escaped the 
architedl himself : that he had prepared in advance a 
fitting home for the illustrious dead and a shrine to a 
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hitherto unknown divinity — Liberty. In a transport of 
civic ardour, the Assembly bestowed upon this monu- 
ment a name and a meaning,and called it the Pantheon.” 

And further on Quinet sums up the effedt produced 
by the edifice in these words : 

“ The principal beauty of the Pantheon is to have 
Paris at its feet, and thus to offer itself to the people as 
a perpetual spedtacle.” 

A little lower down the slope of the hill is a small 
building, “ which stands,” according to Michelet, “ as 
a lighthouse for all Europe ” — that is, the College of 
France. 

The Palais Bourbon (Chamber of Deputies), the 
Palais de rElysee,and those twin hotels built by Gabripl 
on the Place de la Concorde, which are now the Mint 
and the School of Medicine, belong likewise to the 
eighteenth century. I must also point out a more 
modest and certainly less well-known structure, the 
fountain of the Rue de Crenelle, eredled in 1739 by 
Bouchardon, architect and sculptor, at the request of 
the Provost of the Guilds. The small bas-reliefs of the 
four seasons are chef s-d' oeuvre of the period. 

The nineteenth century opens by adding its martial 
hues to the Colour of Paris and elevating a monument 
to the glory of our arms — the triumphal Arc de T^itoile, 
dedicated by Napoleon I to the Grand Army. To Paris, 
however, it recalls, not only the wars of conquest, but 
also the war of emancipation ; fcr this same edifice, of 
which an Emperor had laid the corner-stone in 1806, 
beheld forty-two years later, on April 26, 1848, the 
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Provisional Government of the Republic distributingits 
banners to the National Guard. This stately monument 
boasts also of Rude’s immortal work, the Marseillaise. 

Neither the Bourse, which dates from the beginning 
of the century, nor the Vendome Column, nor the 
triumphal Arc du Carrousel, are remarkable strudlures; 
but at the foot of the Column of July strides Barye’s 
noble lion, monstrous and strong. The Dance by Car- 
peaux gives distindtion to the fapade of the opera, 
while the fapade of the Hotel de Ville is a sufficiently 
exad reprodudtion of that of the original building de- 
stroyed by fire in 1871. The Trocadero is a memorial 
of the great Exhibition of 1878, while that of 1889 
survives in the Tour Eiffel and the Gallery of Macjiines, 
masterpieces of the art of the modern engineer. 

Our most recent palaces, eredted for theExhibition of 
1900,00 the Avenue Alexandre III, which should have 
given repose to the eye and mind by the harmony of 
their general strudture and the stately calm of their 
colonnades, offer to the gaze only discordant lines, oven? 
loaded ornament, and an accumulation of meaningle^ 
statues. However, if the critic cannot pardon the 
Grand Palais for its composite architedlure and 
railway-station roof, he may accept with greater indul- 
gence the admirable arrangement of tfie interior, which 
makes the Petit Palais a model musedm. 



CHAPTER II 
Of Open Spaces 

Pleasire Grounds, Walks, Squares, Parks, and Gardens — The Champs 
Eiysces — The Quays — The Luxembourg Gardens — The Buttes 
Chaumont — ^The Bois de Boulogne and Vincennes — P^re Lachaise 
— The Gobelins Quarter 

I N the area of its public gardens and squares, those 
ornaments of a city which serve at the same time as 
its lungs, Paris is not to be compared with London ; 
in fact, the latter has the advantage by over 7,000 acres. 
In Paris, buildings are encroaching so rapidly on the 
open spaces left that within the last century the city has 
lost two-thirds of its gardens, public and private ; and 
the dispersion of the religious orders will result, in the 
near future, in the disappearance of many of the most 
beautiful of those gardens which yet remain, and the 
eredtion on their site of fadlories and commercial build- 
ings. These latter gardens, to be sure, were not accessible 
to the public, but such oases of freshness and verdure 
scattered over the city served as breathingrspaces and 
purified the air. Their suppression is compensated in a 
measure by the widening of the streets and boulevards, 
and the destrudlion of most of the dark, noisome alleys of 
old Paris. It remains to be seen whether these new 
avenues, laid out by line and planted with rows of trees, 
can give the same freshness to the air as the groves and 
flower-gardens of the past. , 

The steady increase in the population is attended by a 
proportionate increase in the number of vehicles, which 
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facilitate transit, but also serve to make circulation with- 
in a certain radius more difficult. 

This question of open spaces gives justifiable concern 
to hygienists, who are discussing the use that can be 
made of the vast extent of territory covered by the old 
fortifications. Unfortunately the solution of this problem 
is not left in their hands ; the disposal of the land is of 
equal interest to speculators, who seem little inclined to 
relinquish their prey. So Paris, after all, having merely 
loosened one girdle of stone to assume another, her popu- 
lation will gain little by being no longer shut in by the 
old walls of Philip Augustus. 

In fadt, we have but to refledt that two hundred 
years ago 1 5,000 people had a space for free circulation 
more than double that occupied by their dwellings, 
while this proportion is now reduced by more than 
two-thirds for the 2,700,000 inhabitants of modern 
Paris. 

And this observation does not apply merely to the 
densely thronged faubourgs, but is equally true of certain 
central quarters of the city, where there is allotted to 
each inhabitant barely the 2 square metres which are the 
measure of his grave. 

M. Eugene Henard, author of some remarkable 
studies on the transformations of Paris, reckons at 2,47 
hectares the amount of space left open to the people 
in the city limits. Many of these promenadi^, howe^^er, 
make up in beauty what they lack in extent, and such 
ornaments of the city ts the Champs Elysdes, the Boisde 
Boulogne, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, and the quays, 
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might rouse envy in the most luxurious and splendid 
capitals. 

The Champs Elysees, scarcely 2 kilometres in length 
from one triumphal arch to the other — from the Arc de 
Triomphe du Carrousel to the Arc de Triomphe de 
I’Etoile — is one of those choice spots in Paris where 
grandeur of perspective harmonizes with deeply stirring 
memories. This wide avenue, a fitting scene for great 
pageants and popular uprisings, has had its full .share of 
both. But while illuminations and public rejoicings can 
add little to its charm and colour, the shadows in the 
picture lend a deeper touch to its magnificence and 
magic spell. 

On a fine Parisian Sunday, at the hour when the gay 
throngs returning from theraces at the Bois de Boulogne 
fill the avenue with an unceasing stream of brilliant equi- 
pages and automobiles, there is little to call up before the 
imagination those memorable days when great historic 
dramas were unrolled upon this unrivalled stage. 

Here, for instance, on a stern wintry day, passed the 
cortege bringing back the mortal remains of Napoleon I. 
from his grave at St Helena. Later it was the road fol- 
lowed by the battalions of the National Guard on their 
way to swear allegiance to the Republic; and a short 
time after. Prince Louis Napoleon pursued this path in 
the reverse direc^tion, attended by an escort of cuirassiers, 
when he made his entrance into the Tuileries. 

On another occasion, towards the close of the Second 
Empire, the crowd, which was tffeually confined to the 
side- walks, overflowed the roadway in a torrent, threaten- 
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ing to carry everything before it. This was on their re- 
turn from the funeral of Vidor Noir, who had been 
killed by Pierre Bonaparte, when the excited populace, 
led by Rochefort, and singing the Marseillaise^ was 
arrested in its tumultuous rush towards Paris and to- 
wards a republic by a force of police and cavalry barring 
the Champs Elysees opposite the Palais de I’Industrie. 

It was an ominous moment. A sudden movement in 
the crowd, a cry, a shot fired on one side or the other, as 
in December, 1851, and the Empire might have swept 
the Champs Elysees from end to end with artillery-fire, 
as it had once swept the boulevards, thus repeating “that 
somewhat rude police measure ” to which it owed its 
eighteen years of security. 

The 'Calais de P Industrie recalls, without inspiring 
regret, one of the triumphs of the Imperial regime, the 
Universal Exposition of 1855. A more'Cinsightly jewel- 
case for the treasures it held can hardly be imagined, 
especially as the case was left to us after the jewels had 
vanished. Pulled down in 1 900, it was advantageously 
replaced by the Grand and ^etit ^alais^ whose col- 
ledfions are at least permanent. 

The last imposing spedlacle witnessed on the Champs 
Elysees took place in 1885. On May 31 of that year 
Vidtor Hugo’s coffin was placed beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe, where it lay in state until the following day, 
when Paris, in the name of France, escorted to the Pan- 
theon the greatest of her poets. It was fitting that the 
author of the Odes to*the Column and the Arch of 
Triumph shouldonce more make his countrymen forget 
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for a moment that foreign armies had bivouacked in the 
Champs Elysees in 1814, 1815, and 1871, and that the 
Cossacks, the English, and the Germans had tethered 
their horses by turns to the old trees of its side-alleys. But 
who thinks now of these thingswhen dining beneath the 
dense foliage, hung with. lights, which forms a natural 
awning to its restaurants and cafe-concerts ? 

These are Ledoyen, I’Horloge, I’Alcazar d’Ete, les 
Ambassadeurs, the former Cirque de I’lmperatrice, and 
the Jardin de Paris — peep-shows and pot-houses on a 
grand scale, whose frequenters bear a family likeness to 
the public of the Square Marigny, with its Punch-and- 
Judy show for children, its rocking-horses and goat- 
carriages, its donkeys and tilting-rings. But the Champs 
Elysees, though open to carting and heavy traffic as far 
as the rond-point, has by no means become a promenade 
for the common people. 

A charming verse-writer, Charles Cros, writing just 
after the war of 1870, thus describes the modest diver- 
sions of a family of employes : 

Enfin, ce soir, apres la soupe, 

II s iront autour de Musard, 

Et ne rentreront pas trop tard, 

Afin que demain I’ou s’eveille 
Pour une existence pareille. . . 

This remains true for the intermediate class between 
the populace and the well-to-do bourgeois. Every 
summer evening, the establishments which have suc- 
ceeded Musard’s concerts and ^alls draw together an 
audience, composed, not of working men, but of em- 
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